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which usually lasted little more than six weeks, and
was almost necessitated by the unhealthf ul climate
of the place. It may be conjectured that the life
of John Marshall was prolonged for some years by
the Act of 1802, which abolished the August term
of court, for in the late summer and early autumn
the place swarmed with mosquitoes and reeked
with malaria.

The Capitol, which stood at the other end of
Pennsylvania Avenue, was in 1801 even less near
completion than the President's house; at this time
the south wing rose scarcely twenty feet above its
foundations. In the north wing, which was nearer
completion, in a basement chamber, approached
by a small hall opening on the eastern side of the
Capitol and flanked by pillars carved to represent
bundles of cornstalks with ears half opened at the
top, Marshall held court for more than a third
of a century and elaborated his great principles
of constitutional law. This room, untouched by
British vandalism in the invasion of 1814, was
christened by the witty malignity of John Ran-
dolph, "the cave of Trophonius."1

1 It should, however, be noted in the interest of accuracy, that
the Court does not seem to have occupied its basement chamber
during the years 1814 to 1818, while the Capitol wy,s under repair.